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A SIENESE PAINTING BY SANO DI PIETRO 


HE victory of Montaperti in 1260 marks the height of 

Siena’s power. Thereafter, to the inscription on her coins, 
Sena Vetus, was added Civitas Virginis, city of the Virgin; for 
previous to the battle, had not the entire city dedicated itself 
to the Blessed Virgin by solemn procession, and was not this 
great victory the answer to their prayers? Another memorable 
moment was when the splendid Madonna of the painter Duccio 
was carried through the streets to be placed beneath the dome 
of the cathedral, and still later, another of her artists, Simone, 
painted the Majesty upon the walls of the council chamber in 
the Palazzo Pubblico. There surrounded by hosts of saints and 
angels, Mary presided as virtual Queen over the august sessions 
of the great council and reigned oblivious of faction or change 
of parties. 

It was not to be wondered then that a little more than two 
hundred years later, about 1464, this tradition and devotion 
should be still alive, and that the visitor approaching the city 
by the Porta Nuova should be attracted by the fresco of the 
Coronation of the Virgin, which filled the archway above the 
portal. This fresco, begun by Stefano di Giovanni called 
Sassetta, had just been finished by his pupil, Sano di Pietro, 
and was then resplendent in its gold and colors. Today, through 
years of tempering by storm and sunshine, it is tragically 
ruined, but some idea of design and color can be gauged from 
the charming panel by the same artist,’ Sano di Pietro, lately 
added to the Holden Collection in the Museum by Mrs. B. P. 
Bole, Mr. and Mrs. Guerdon S. Holden, and Mrs. Windsor T. 
White. 

Sano di Pietro is a painter in the full tradition of Siena. Born 
in 1406 he early became a pupil of Sassetta, an artist who re- 
affirmed, in the approach to his art, the mediaeval attitude. It 
is known that Sano emerged from his apprenticeship when about 
twenty-two, for in 1428 he is inscribed upon the list of the 


1 For illustration see opposite page. Size of panel 23 inches by 11 inches. 
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Breve dell ’Arte. He lived until 1481 and produced numerous 
works of which many are still to be found in his native city. 
Throughout they are marked by an aloof quality and through- 
out his types persist, the long and accentuated nose, the small 
mouth and chin, and the almond-shaped eyes. 

In a panel such as the new acquisition, which was undoubted- 
ly painted early in his life when he was still powerfully affected 
by his master Sassetta, Sano is a far greater artist than in many 
a later piece. The types are his master’s interpreted through his 
own eyes, but there is a freshness, a lack of triteness, a pecu- 
liarly happy mystical feeling, a lack of the almost excessive 
sweetness and melancholy of later work. Seldom did he 
achieve a more happy composition, particularly in the outline 
of the virgin’s robe which nowhere has the effect of a repeated 
formula. The figure has as well the slenderer proportions of his 
early work. F. Mason Perkins, who has seen the picture, goes 
so far as to believe that it is one of the earliest known works by 
Sano. 

The panel is fine in color and in the patined gold ground. The 
figure of the virgin in blue is seen against a red cloth of honor, 
patterned in black. The robe of the Christ Child is in dull reds 
and lavender and on either side kneel two saints, to the right, 
the Magdalen in red, to the left a bishop in deep maroon. Above 
is the crucifixion against a golden sky and a landscape in grey- 
blue in exquisite relation with the virgin’s robe and the mantle 
of Saint John in red, violet and deepest maroon. 

It was perhaps the unfulfilled hopes raised by the victory of 
Montaperti that accentuated the mystic spirit which animated 
so much of Sienese art and which animates this picture. Siena 
was always nervous and volatile, never had she that solid 
foundation on fact which marked the art of her rival, Florence. 
Only in the work of the Lorenzetti did she develop towards the 
realistic and then in a form peculiar to herself. For two centuries 
she clung to a tradition in which form was unimportant and in 
which line, rhythm, and beautiful accessories played a pre- 
dominant part. Art historians, many of them Florentine, have 
not always been fair to the spirit of Siena. She chose for her 
painting a small field and in it achieved an exquisite beauty, 
nowhere more marked than in the numberless representations 
of the Virgin and Child, which an author poetically likens to 
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spring flowers pressed against their backgrounds of dull gold. 
The Sienese clung to their golden background, long after it had 
been discarded in Florence, clung to it as they clung to their 
dream of commercial and political overlordship, and her later 
artists like Sassetta, Sano di Pietro, and Matteo di Giovanni 
affirm that she was right. 

From without the walls the appearance of Siena has changed 
materially since the fifteenth century, only the slender line of 
the Mangia Tower, and the noble shaft of the Duomo remain 
of the numberless towers which rose above the palaces of noble 
or merchant prince, but when once within her walls the spirit 
of the past holds reign. Her narrow and tortuous streets are 
still lined with palaces, her piazzas still call back the days when 
Salimbene fought with Tolomei, or when crowded, kneeling 
multitudes listened breathlessly to the preaching of Saint 
Bernardino. Siena still dreams of her past, and the glorious 
moment of Montaperti, when Florence felt the ruthless heel 
of her military supremacy. For a moment Siena conceived of a 
greater future, which carried her ambition beyond the rim of 
her horizon. The ultimate failure of her dreams is a matter of 
history. The hilltop situation far from a navigable river, the 
actual want of sufficient water to carry on her industry, the 
barren country to the south, the plague-laden marshes of the 
Maremma to the west, and continuous internal factions, 
pitilessly circumscribed her effort. But Siena had had her great 
moments and her great dreams, and they are indelibly im- 
printed in her art. W. M. M. 


A CHINESE JAR OF THE HAN DYNASTY 


The Worcester R. Warner Collection has just been enriched by 
a large iridescent jar of such importance that it is perhaps wise, 
before going on to describe it, to devote a few words to the 
civilization that was capable of producing such pottery. 
Should any one of us casually turn the pages of almost any 
worth while book concerning the art of China, it would probably 
be the antiquity of that country that would impress us most. 
Our own history is only three centuries old, that of England 
scarcely goes beyond the Roman conquest, but when we come 
to China it is difficult for our imagination to grasp the fact that 
the civilization of that country reaches back four and five 
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thousand years. We know something about early Egyptian 
civilization as early as 3500 B. C., but Egyptian civilization 
was snuffed out five centuries before Christ; that of China 
alone was and is continuous. 

Authentic Chinese history may be said to begin with the 
establishment of the Hsia Dynasty in 2205 B. C. Between it 
and the Han, the period which concerns us here, there were 
three intervening dynasties. The Shang (1766-1122 B. C.) was 
followed by the Chou, (1122-255 B. C.), a dynasty lasting for 
867 years, the longest in China’s history. The latter dynasty, 
chiefly noted for its bronzes, is extremely important, as it was 
the period of both of China’s greatest philosophers, the in- 
dividualistic Lao-tzu (born 604 B. C.) and socialistic Confucius 
(born 551 B. C.). It is interesting to note that the third great 
man, who was, though not for some six centuries, to have such 
a profound influence over Chinese thought, morals, and cus- 
toms, Gautama Buddha, was born in north India, only about 
ten years before Confucius. One remembers the short lived 
Ch’in Dynasty (255-206 B. C.) in connection with the Emperor 
Huang Ti, who, not only caused the Great Wall to be built, 
but in order to be regarded by posterity as the first emperor, 
had all the books of history and philosophy burned, and roasted 
alive, as well, some five hundred or more historians and schol- 
ars to assure the success of his plans. During the Han Dynasty 
(206 B. C.-220 A. D.), China became a great and prosperous 
empire instead of a number of warring states. Contact was made 
for the first time with the west by the establishment of the 
great Trade Route, over “the roof of the world,” which brought 
art and knowledge of other peoples, Persians, Baktrians and 
Greeks, to the Flowery Kindgom. It was from this source that 
China learned the art of glazing pottery, which acts both as an 
added embellishment and makes it non-porous. Buddhism, 
coming from India, was officially adopted in 67 A. D., though 
Taoism, the philosophy of Lao-tzu, continued to be, especially 
under the Emperor Wu Ti, of greater influence in the lives of 
the people. 

Through funds made available by the changes in the Wor- 
cester R. Warner Collection, referred to in the last Bulletin 
and through the added generosity of Mr. Warner, this ancient 
mortuary jar, illustrated on the cover, has been added to the 
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Museum’s permanent collection. This early glazed piece has 
come down to us intact today only on account of the ancient 
Chinese burial customs, which provided for the burying of 
food and clothing, bronze and pottery and implements of 
various kinds with the deceased. Even the living wives of im- 
portant personages, at times, were sealed up in the tomb, in 
order that their spirits might accompany their lords. Confucius 
condemned this barbarous practice and we find the use of 
pottery models of men and women, horses and cows and all 
manner of little tools, for mortuary purposes, the counterpart 
of what was done in Egypt. The new jar is a magnificent piece, 
eighteen and a half inches (47 cm.) high, including the cover, 
and bears all the earmarks of the Han period. The green, lead- 
oxide glaze, covers a red clay body. The surface of the jar, 
through long burial, has had a most beautiful silver iridescence 
imparted to it, through the slow decomposition of the lead 
glaze. The iridescence is as unintentional as is the minute 
“crazed” surface of the glaze, which is entirely accidental and 
should not be confused with the artificial “crackle” of Sung 
ware. From the “spur” marks on the rim, foot, and side of the 
jar, we may assume that the glaze was put on by no less than 
three firings. The half dozen drops of glaze on the rim show 
that one firing was accomplished with tke jar in an inverted 
position. The decorations are simple and consist only of a 
series of unornamented bands. The handles at the sides are 
particularly interesting as they represent “tiger” masks 
holding rings in their mouths, which are derived from early 
bronze prototypes. These masks, which appear so frequently on 
bronzes of the Chou Dynasty, are derived from the earliest 
Chinese motives, motives which Fenollosa points out are com- 
mon to all “Pacific art,’”—common to the totem pole maker of 
British Columbia, the natives of Australia, and the inhabitants 
of the thousands of tiny islands which dot the Pacific Ocean. 
The “hill” cover to the jar likewise deserves special consider- 
ation. It is moulded to suggest mountains rising from the sea 
and refers to Mount P’éng-lai, the Taoist paradise. Its repre- 
sentation on this mortuary jar was believed, we may assume, 
would facilitate the journey of the spirit of the departed one to 
these Isles of Bliss. 

If the spirit of the old Chinaman, whose grave this jar once 
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embellished, some two thousand years ago, still lives in the 
Taoist Abode of Bliss, one hopes that it might be appeased in 
knowing that this distinctive work of art, instead of being 
buried in the ground and lost to all, is now used for the profit 
and enjoyment of many. T. 2 


SUGGESTED READING 
R. L. Hobson, Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. 
A. L. Hetherington, The Early Ceramic Wares of China. 
E. F. Fenollosa, Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art. 


Field Museum publications by Dr. Laufer, magazines, photographs, re- 
productions, etc., all of which may be found in the Museum Library. 


THE STUBBLE FIELD BY HENRY GOLDEN DEARTH 


The complete interpenetration of his spirit with his subject is 
one of the things which unifies the whole artistic production of 
Henry Golden Dearth. Whether he was painting Picardy, the 
pools of the Brittany coast, or towards the end of his life, 
arrangements of things precious in themselves,—Gothic or 
Romanesque sculptures, Sung paintings, a perfect piece of jade 
or merely flowers,—the result always had something of the 
unique flavor of his rare intelligence. The eye had done its part, 
to be sure, but the eye subconsciously led by inner promptings 
of spirit. He had the power of living into his subject, so that the 
inner reality of what he saw became part of himself, and then 
for a moment he lifted the curtain for those who would or 
could see with him. This was the artist quality which endeared 
him to the sensitive. This is the quality which baffles many 
people who only see objectively. 

He was born in Bristol, Rhode Island, in the year 1864, and 
went to Paris for his artistic training, where he was a pupil of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and of Aimé Morot. Although coming 
a generation later than Homer Martin, it is impossible to deny 
that both drank from the same fount of inspiration, but what 
Martin learned from the French paysagists in middle age, 
Dearth learned in his youth,—Martin working in Normandy 
from 1882 to 1886, Dearth returning to America from his 
Parisian school days in 1890. 

His return to America, however, was only momentary. He 
was constantly to return to France, particularly to the coastal 
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sections along the British Channel near Boulogneand Montreuil- 
sur-Mer in the Pas-de-Calais. Montreuil-sur-Mer, where he 
long had his summer home and near which he found many of 
the subjects for his most important early works, is no longer 
directly on the coast as its name suggests but on the banks of 
the Canche, some ten miles inland. There, in the typically 
mournful Picard landscape with its poplars and willows, 
Dearth found many a congenial subject which characterized 
his first period. 

A very beautiful example of his early work, The Stubble 
Field, has lately been presented to the Museum by Frederic S. 
Porter andGeorge E. Gage. Itisa large canvas', marked by that 
spirit of romantic tonalism which was so essentially an expression 
of his personality. In it he has caught unforgetably the spell of 
twilight. A belated peasant leads his horses home and the sun 
flecks for a moment the haystacks and the topmost branches 
of the trees. The sky is cool and silvery, lighted by the full 
moon rising beyond the trees. Simply and directly the artist 
has achieved a romantic and sustained unity of mood. 

He was for years a landscape artist and a tonalist, but even 
while painting the later canvases of this character he was work- 
ing also on sunlight effects, so that the seemingly abrupt 
change to the studies of the Brittany pools and the effects of 
pure color, which mark the still life subjects painted in the 
few years preceding his death in 1918, really came gradually. 
But no matter what changes came to his palette and in certain 
of his reaction to subject, one quality was unfailingly present 
in all his work and that was his love of beauty. This pre- 
occupation has been nowhere more ably recognized and ex- 
pressed than by Mrs. Dearth herself who writes in a letter 
“his one great and dominating idea was to express beauty in all 
its forms in Nature and in Art; it was through his eyes that he 
lived and he put on canvas whatever appealed to him at the 
time.” 

It was this impression which the visitor carried away from 
the Memorial Exhibition of his works shown in the Museum 
in 1919. It is the impression which any single example of his 
painting gives. As his art ripened he became progressively 
more and more a “quality” painter, more concerned with the 


1 For illustration see page 91. Size of canvas 32 inches by 45 inches. 
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surface of his paint, more desirous of perfecting the inner truth 
of his subject. To those who knew him he cannot be separated 
from his art. To a far greater extent than in most painters, his 
art was an expression of the man. To such a life Rene Gimpel’s 
words form a fitting epitaph—‘‘Man creates his own life. 
Henry Golden Dearth made his beautiful because he possessed 
to the ultimate degree the perception of beauty and it never 
left his spirit unoccupied, even for a second.” W. M. M. 


A GAP IN THE PRINT COLLECTION 


The question has been asked recently a number of times as to 
what group of prints can now possibly be lacking in the col- 
lection, which has benefited so much of late by large and 
numerous gifts. The answer is that whenever it is considered 
that the requirements of a growing institution or collection 
have all been satisfied, the institution or collection, from that 
moment, ceases to be a living thing. The Museum has been 
most fortunate in having such an organization as The Print 
Club, which took upon itself the task of building up the col- 
lection from the bottom, spending, as was reported at its last 
meeting, practically all of its income of twenty thousand 
dollars derived from dues during the past four years, for the 
acquisition of prints for the Museum. A half dozen individual 
members of the club, together with a handful of generous 
spirits have done the rest. The Museum did not feel it necessary 
to devote any of its own funds for the purchase of prints until 
last year. The collection now stands between two and three 
thousand carefully chosen examples, which is but a drop in the 
bucket when compared, for instance, with Boston with a 
hundred and fifty thousand odd prints. Quantity by itself 
means little. The subject could be more than adequately 
covered by ten thousand or even five thousand well selected 
impressions. 

To answer the question at the beginning of the last 
paragraph, there is a large field which is represented in the 
collection at present only by a single example—the Swing, by 
DeLaunay after Fragonard, which at present hangs in the Tea 
Room. This group of prints, ““Estampes Gallantes” as they are 
called, produced in France during the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century, during the reigns of Louis XV and XVI, is one 
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of the most delightful fields in the whole realm of prints. The 
engravers of this frivolous age contented themselves for the 
most part in reproducing the paintings and designs of others, 
but they did it with such consummate skill, delicacy, and 
charm and with such perfection of detail, that their equal has 
never yet been seen. The situations these prints depict do not 
fall in with our present day ideas, but then art is the expression 
of an age. 

The Swing, or the Hazards Heureux de |’ Escarpolette, to 
give its full title, is not only a typical product of this school, 
but is considered by many authorities the masterpiece of the 
period. It is the result of the work of three men. Nicolas 
DeLaunay engraved it after a painting by Fragonard, one of 
the two or three outstanding painters of the eighteenth century; 
the painting, by the way, now hangs in the Wallace Collection 
in London. The design was first lightly etched on the copper 
plate, as was the custom, and then worked with the engraver’s 
tool. The “fleuron” at the base of the print with Fragonard’s 
initials was composed by Pierre-Philippe Choffard, an engraver 
of ornaments and decorations known chiefly for his bookplates 
and title-pages. The print went through seven states, our 
example being the fifth, before the plate was cut in an oval shape. 
The copper itself was destroyed some forty years after De- 
Launay’s death in 1793. 

It is hoped that the Museum will be able to add a repre- 
sentative group to this magnificent, though solitary example. 


T. S. 


MR. F. F. PRENTISS A TRUSTEE 


At the February meeting of the Board of Trustees, Francis 
Fleury Prentiss was elected a Trustee to succeed the late 
George H. Worthington. 

Mr. Prentiss has been a member of the Advisory Council for 
some years, and is a Fellow in Perpetuity. His close touch with 
art matters and his active connection, as Vice-President, with 
the Cleveland School of Art, makes his selection a happy one 
which should lead to still closer codperation between the two 
organizations. 
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INFORMAL TALK BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


(Given before his lecture on Whistler, Friday, February 1, 1924, in connection 
with paintings by Winslow Homer, Homer D. Martin, and Henry 
Golden Dearth, recently given to the Museum.) 


I am glad that Mr. Whiting has spoken as he has about my 
interest in these pictures. You know, you folks might think, 
perhaps, that I am just another lecturer who comes out here 
once in so often to deliver a talk. Well, I may be just one of 
those lecturers, but I do not come out here merely to deliver 
a talk—I have sentiment for the place—a real sentiment. This 
is a beautiful building, full of beautiful things, beautifully 
placed; and the administration is a match for the things you 
have. There is a real atmosphere here. I am happy when I come 
out to Cleveland. I was happy when I heard that these paint- 
ings were coming to you. 

As you look out of the window on the way here from New 
York you see miles of mills and factories. Your mind naturally 
turns to the great industries carried on in these buildings. I was 
thinking about them this morning and about these paintings. 
I was thinking that after all there is an alliance between them, 
they belong to the same world. I was thinking about Secretary 
Mellon. Two hundred years from now if people remember 
Mellon they will remember him as the man who reduced our 
taxes. Then I thought also of the show to be held presently in 
New York of a number of paintings by John Sargent. **** 
Suppose Mellon were painted by Sargent, then those who 
remembered Mellon would be largely the people who remem- 
bered Sargent. 

You cannot do without the artist. Cleveland could not live 
without this Museum. Just a moment ago I saw a beautiful 
book on Japanese sculpture—a splendid thing—the publication 
of which was made possible by the Museum. You have a 
remarkable collection of lithographs and etchings by Whistler 
and of Whistleriana given by Mr. and Mrs. King. **** One*of 
your great things is the Holden room full of early Italian 
pictures. But you cannot have anything more valuable than 
American things. You cannot have anything more important 
to the generations to come than the work of our own people. 
I want to say something about them. Go back to the eigh- 
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teenth century, to the time of Stuart and Copley, and you find 
that American painting means largely portraiture. Men of 
genuis such as Stuart and Copley did much for early American 
art. But we do not become fully Americanized in this country 
until the rise of Homer Martin, Inness, John La Farge, Whistler, 
Winslow Homer, and Wyant—the crowd of men born in the 
early part of the nineteenth century who made our golden age. 
They are the men who expressed the American spirit, the 
American genius, and who gave us something that is bound to 
last eternally. 

Take, to begin with, Winslow Homer. I saw him once or 
twice. He looked like a rather modest, prosperous business 
man. There was not anything romantic about Homer. He 
painted the truth, painted it as he saw it in the American 
scenes about him, and he painted it in a way that you would 
appreciate the more if you remember what Matthew Arnold 
said about natural magic. It was the magic, he said, that was 
in evidence when Adam and Eve named the creatures in the 
Garden of Eden. They saw the essential truth and put it into 
the names. So it is with natural magic in painting. The painter 
puts upon the canvas the truth, the essential reality. That is 
what Homer did with the sea—that is what he did in this 
magnificent painting of the sea. He gives you the absolute 
power and majesty of the sea, its strength and sublimity. 

Regarding style. This is a picture of extreme beauty and 
dignity of style. There is a word I cannot help but use in con- 
nection with this picture—that is “inevitability.” You feel that 
the thing could only have happened in just this way. Look at 
this picture and see if you can conceive of its being changed in 
any particular. He does not tell a story here—he simply gives 
you a picture of the ocean for its own sake. Homer worked up 
on the Maine coast and he got something into his pictures that 
belongs peculiarly to the Maine coast. 

Homer Martin does a very different thing. He paints nature 
as it is seen through a temperament. He was all temperament. 
If he painted a Normandy church he painted a church he saw 
in Normandy, but he would envelop the whole thing in a veil 
of color of delicate personal quality. That brings me back to a 
thing that makes both of these men important and valuable to 
this Museum. Do they make you think of anyone else? We 
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know the great masters of modern landscape. Do these men 
make you think of them? They make you think solely of 
themselves and their own work. That is unmistakably a 
Winslow Homer; that is even more unmistakably a Homer 
Martin. Think how important it is to have these paintings in 
an American museum. The great majority of the people who 
will be visiting this Museum for generations will want to know 
who made our American art—who were the founders of it. 
Here are two of them. That is why it seems to me that these 
gentlemen who are Trustees of this Museum—Mr. Wade and 
Mr. Hanna—have done a really splendid thing in making these 
gifts. 

Our pioneers, such as Homer and Martin, influenced a great 
many of the men who came after them. There lies an interesting 
proof of this in Dearth’s picture. Dearth came much later. He 
was not a man of genuis as these other two men were. But he 
painted a very beautiful type of picture. He painted this in his 
earlier period in France, when he was influenced by the tradi- 
tion of George Inness, Winslow Homer, and Homer Martin. 
That was the tradition that spelled the truth, a desire to put 
beauty into a picture, and an independent spirit. Influenced 
and inspired by what these men did before him, Dearth 
painted “The Stubble Field.” 

I rejoice with all my heart that these three pictures have 
come to the Museum. I want to offer my congratulations and 
to say how grateful I am personally that the gentlemen who 
determine the policy of this Museum are the kind of men 
they are. 


THE PRINT CLUB 


The Annual Meeting of The Print Club was held on Wednesday 
evening, February twenty-seventh, at the home of the presi- 
dent, Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., at 10825 East Boulevard. After 
a few words of welcome to the new members of the club, the 
lecturer of the evening, Joseph Pennell, was presented. Mr. 
Pennell spoke on the subject of Print Collecting and the 
Collecting of Prints and showed a very interesting group of 
lantern slides of the work of Rembrandt, Whistler, Menzel, 
and Fantin-Latour. 
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The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: 
President 


Ralph M. Coe 
Vice Presidents 
E. B. Greene 
Mrs. Malcolm McBride 
E. L. Whittemore 


Accessions Committee 
Ralph M. Coe 

E. B. Greene 

L. C. Hanna, Jr. 
Ralph King 

Rudolph Stanley-Brown 


Executive Committee 
Ralph M. Coe 
E. B. Greene 
Ralph King 
Mrs. Malcolm McBride 
E. L. Whittemore 


E. B. Greene was reappointed Treasurer to succeed himself 
and Theodore Sizer was likewise reappointed Assistant Treas- 
urer and Secretary for the coming year. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
Since the last report published in the January, 1924 Bulletin, 


the following names have been added to the lists: 


HONORARY FELLOW 
Vinson, Robert E. 


TRANSFER FROM FELLOW TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 


Smith, Samuel Lewis 


TRANSFER FROM SUSTAINING TO FELLOW 


White, Thomas H. 


TRANSFERS FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 


Arnos, William T. 
Andrews, W. Hayward 
Bialosky, Samuel J. 
Bishop, Arnold C. 
Bishop, Eaton A. 
Blakeslee, Frank R. 
Britton, C. S. 

Butts, Mrs. C. I. 

Day, Ralph R. 


Donovan, John F. 
Fiscus, C. N. 
Geismer, Eugene L. 
Gottron, Frank J. 
Griese, George G. 
Haubold, Ernest F. 
Hopwood, Erie C. 
Horwitz, Samuel 
Hudgeon, John 
SUSTAINING 
Hays, Mrs. Eugene K. 


Minor, William F. 
Muhlhan, Otto E. 
Parker, Marvin B. 
Rickersberg, Emanuel 
Spang, Henry 
Trenkamp, Henry, Jr. 
White, Pierre A. 
Wise, Jacob B. 


TRANSFERS FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Evans, Mrs. P. P. 
McConkie, Clayton C. 


Allison, Donald M. 
Ammerman, Ralph L. 
Augustus, Frank C. 
Beatty, P 

Benedict, Helen 

Biggar, Edward C. 
Bissell, Walter L. 

Bond, Mrs. Frederick 
Brannon, Sara 
Bregenzer, Mrs. Emil B. 
Brodie, Anthony T. 
Brooker, William L. 
Capener, Mrs. Nettie E. 
Cate, Dorothy A. 


McCornack, Walter R. 

Ray, Mrs. A. W. 

Robbins, Leon J. 
ANNUAL 

Caton, Eda M. 

Chamberlin, C. W. 

Clark; Mrs. Lynette M. 

Cleaveland, Louise 

Collacott, Mrs. Harry R. 

Conley, Arthur W. 

Copper, Munroe W., Jr. 

Coppersmith, Charles W. 

Cox, Mrs. John 

Coy, Mrs. Walter A. 

Crone, A. L. 

Davies, Mrs. Myrtle M. B. 

Doan, John K. 

Douglas, R. Langton 
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Seelbach, Mrs. Louis 
Thomas, Dr. John J. 


Dunham, Mrs. Ray S. 
Ehrbar, Louis H. 

Esty, Mrs. Louis J. 
Fenner, Jesse A. 
Finkenstaedt, Edward R. 
Flagle, Waldemar W. 
French, Charles H. 
Geiger, W. Charles 
Geraghty, E. Moreland 
Gibbons, Margaret 
Gillespie, Myrtle E. 
Glor, Elmer W. 

Goins, Mrs. Edgar H. 
Goldberg, Mrs. Edward 
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Gottdiner, David 
Grossman, Mary B. 
Haber, Benjamin 
Hach, Olga 


Hackman, Mrs. H. H. Jr. 


Haff, Livingston J. 
Hagaman, Fred B. 
Harkness, William 
Hawley, Frank M. 
Hertz, Arber S. 
Heyward, Viola C. 
Hileman, Mrs. Harry D. 
Hill, Mrs. Hugh S. 
Hinsdale, Reynold H. 


Hippard, Mrs. Charles W. 


Hlavin, William G. 
Hoffman, Harry T. 
Hohley, Reverend H. F. 
Holmes, Mrs. Harley 
Hopkins, Harold C. 
Hunter, Mrs. William E. 
Hyman, Flora 
Jorgensen, Mrs. O. 
Julius, Mrs. S. F. 
Karlson, Edwin 
Kaszubski, James 

Kent, Mrs. William S, 
Kirk, Mrs. George W. 
Klegman, Jacob K. 
Koch, George D. 
Krohn, Charles J., Jr. 
Krueger, Everette H. 
Krueger, John A. 
Kulow, Mrs. Frank L. 
Laubscher, Edwin E. 
Lawrence, Dean 
Lenhart, H. H. 

Lewis, Mrs. Sherman L, 
Littlefield, Mrs. H. B. 
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Loebe, David E. 
Loegler, Walter L. 
Lowe, 

McCague, H. Bruce 
Mackenzie, Alex W. 
Marwitz, John D. 
Mater, Mrs. J. 

May, Mrs. Robert J. 
Meilink, John 
Meilziner, Benjamin G. 
Milder, Sam 

Mitchell, Hortense 
Moore, Mrs. D. Kirke 
Morris, Charles A. 
Newman, Aaron W. 
Pagano, Charles J. 
Parker, Mrs. Clyde H. 
Patterson, Edward S. 
Patterson, Reverend G. F. 
Payne, Harry 
Pentecost, Mrs. S. N. 
Perley, Bessie 

Pfahl, Dan 

Phillips, Mrs. Minnie D. 
Polster, Mrs. Norman H. 
Porch, Elwin R. 
Powell, William R. 
Radabaugh, F. E. 
Reed, Mrs. John 
Reinhold, Mrs. Arno 
Rennebaum, Fred E. 


Saltsman, Joseph H. 
Sanders, Richard B. 
Sanford, John D. 
Sankey, Mrs. Charles G. 
Schanz, Harry A 
Schuttenberg, Mrs. M. E. 


ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


Sherman, Reverend F. C. 
Shmock, Herman 
Sicherman, George S. 


Smith, Mrs. P. W. 
Smith, Werner G. 
Stearns, Mrs. Elliott E. 
Steele, Mrs. George P. 
Stephan, Mrs. Edith 
Whitelaw 
Stoer, Bruno P. 
Stoney, John T. 
Striebinger, Mrs. E. L. 
Taft, Harry R. 
Tausz, Ferdinand 
Taylor, Barnett 
Telling, F. D. 
Thomas, Mrs. M. A. 
Thomas, Mrs. E. J. 
Thompson, Charles H. 
Todd, Mrs. David 
Truby, John M. 
Trumbull, Mrs. H. N. 
Twelvetree, Herbert J. 
VanPelt, H.R. 
Ward, Mrs. Gilbert O. 
W ebb, Shirley J. 
Weber, 
Weideman, 
Weisman, Russell 
West, Louis C. 
White, Mrs. Earl E. 
Wightman, Avery J. 
Williams, Edward H. 
Williamson, Mrs. J. W. 
Winship, W. R. 
Wolaver, Ervin David 
Woodworth, W. R. 
Wurzman, Mrs. Louis 
Young, George H. 


1 drawing, by Henry G. Keller, American, THe Artist. 

I miniature model of funeral procession, Chinese (apparatus) and 1 model 
tepee, Indian, Mrs. Lyman H. Treapway. 

I page of manuscript, Flemish, Ortro F. Ece. 

13 pages of manuscript, 15th and 16th century, Jtalian and Spanish; 1 
drawing, by Henry G. Keller, American; 2 bronze reproductions, early 
sth century, Greek; and 4 pottery animals, contemporary, German, 


PurRcHASE. 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


I engraving, by Barbari, and 1 by Raimondi, Jtalian, LeonarD 3h 


Hanna, Jr. 


I drawing, by Degas, and 1 by Forain, French, Raven Kine. 
1 drawing, by Forain, French, THe Duptey P. ALLEN CoLLecTION. 
1 book of woodblock prints, by Gustav Bowman, American, F. A. 


Wuitinc. 
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g woodcuts, by Craig, British, Toe Print Civ. 
2 woodcuts, by Diirer, German, THe Cuartes W. Harkness CoLtection. 
SCULPTURE 
1 wooden ape, and 2 wooden lions, Kamakura Period, Japanese; 1 Graeco- 
Buddhist stone statue, THe Duptey P. ALLEN CoLLection. 
WwooD 


2 carved temple ornaments, Tokugawa Period, Japanese, Tot DupLey 
P. CoLLection. 


REPRODUCTIONS 
123 reproductions of drawings by Ingres, French, THE Duptey P. ALLEN 
CoLLecTION. 
ACCESSIONS—LOANS 
ENAMEL 


1 plate, 16th century, French; 1 plate, 16th century, Deruta, and 1 plate, 
16th century, Gubbio, Jta/ian, Witt1am G. MATHER. 
PAINTINGS 

Special Exhibition of Paintings by Ramon and Valentin de Zubiaurre, 
Spanish, CincuLATED BY CARNEGIE InsTITUTE. 

Special Exhibition of 61 selected pictures from the foreign section of the 
Twenty-second Internationa] Exhibition at Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burg, CircuLaTep By CarneEGIE INSTITUTE. 

2 by Hubert Robert and 2 by Jean B. Pater, French, WitttaM G. MATHER. 
1 by Paul King, American, Satmon P. Ha te. 
1 by Caliga, 1 by Parcell, and 1 by George Fuller, American, Mrs. 
Henry A. Everett. 
1 panel, by Eglon van der Neer, Dutch, Mrs. Orret Parker. 
POTTERY 
2 coral plates, 1 coral, 1 mille fleur, and 1 apple green vase, Chinese, 
Worcester R. WaRNER. 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
7 etchings, by Pennell, American; 1 etching, by Forain, French; 1 en- 
graving, by Leyden, and 1 by Dirck van Staren, Dutch; 1 engraving, by 
Robetta, Italian; 2 engravings, by Diirer, 1 by Cranach, and 3 by 
Schongauer, German, Kino. 
7 etchings from the “Proverbs,” by Goya, Spanish, Fitzroy CarriIncToN. 

Special Exhibition of Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley and other English 
Artists of the Eighteen Nineties, AsseEMBLED BY THE BRooKLyn 
Museum. 

Special Exhibition of the Work of Jean Louis Forain, French, CARNEGIE 
Instirute, C. W. KrausHaar Art GALLERIES AND FREDERICK 
KeEppeEL & co., Inc. 

SCULPTURE 
2 bronze statuettes, Padua, Jta/ian, Witt1am G. MATHER. 
TEXTILES 
1 sampler, by Mrs. Jeremiah Mosher of Roxbury, Massachusetts, about 
1750, Mrs. L. L. Mitter, Jr. 
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April, 1924 


2. 


4. 
5. 


6. 


bw 


28. 


30. 


8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 
2.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 


p.m. 
3-00 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 


3-00 p.m. 
§.00 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p-m. 
4.00 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
3-00 p.m. 
2.30 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 
2.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 
3.00 p.m. 
5.00 p.m. 
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CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 


Organ Recital, by Lynnwood Farnam, Organist, Church of 
the Holy Communion, New York City. 

Changes in the Last Century, by Mr. Howard. 

For Young People. Our Wild Flowers, by Harold L. 
Madison. 

Interior Designs and Details of Smaller Houses, by Charles 
S. Schneider. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 

Chopin and Liszt, by Mr. Moore. 

The Cave of the Thousand Beauties, by Paul Pelliot, Paris, 
France. 

For Young People. How to Carve Wood, by John H. Halls. 

Piano lecture recital by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Composer, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Opera Aside from Wagner, by Mr. Moore. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 

The String Quartets of Beethoven, presented by The 

Institute of Music String Quartet, under the direction of 

Andre de Ribaupierre. 

For Young People. Musical program, by Mr. Moore. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, lecture by Mr. Moore. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 

Wagner, by Mr. Moore. 

Washington, Our National Shrine. Illustrated lecture by 
Charles Colfax Long, under the auspices of The Shaker 
Lakes Garden Club. Open to Museum members. 

The Wade Park Manor, by Mr. Bailey. 

For Young People. In the Days of Shakespeare, by Helen 
Martin and Shakespeare Club of East Cleveland Public 
Library. 

Peasant Art in Central Europe, by Julius Mihalik. 

Brahms and Strauss, by Mr. Moore. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 


REGULAR EVENTS 


Sundays at 4.00 p.m., Museum Hour for Children: Talks and Stories. 
Saturday mornings: Singing and drawing classes for Members’ children. 


Gallery IX 
Gallery X 
Gallery XI 
Gallery XIII 
Educational 
Corridor 
Textile Room 


EXHIBITIONS 
Paintings by Ramon and Valentin de Zubiaurre. 
Etchings and Paintings by Jean Louis Forain. 
Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley. 
The Worcester R. Warner Collection. 
The Ellen Garretson Wade Memorial Lace Collection. 


Peasant Embroideries and Weavings from Central and 
Southern Europe. 
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16. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
22. 
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THE BULLETIN OF 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ten issues yearly $1.00. Single copies 10 cents. 
(Copyright 1924 by The Cleveland Museum of Art) 
OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, J. H. Wade 
Vice Presidents 
Ralph King, John L. Severance, Wm. G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 
Secretary, Hermon A. Kelley 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Charles L. Murfey 
John H. Hord D. Z. Norton 
Hermon A. Kelley F. F. Prentiss 
Ralph King William B. Sanders 
Samuel Mather John L. Severance 
WilliamG. Mather J. H Wade 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
J. H. Wade Ralph King J. L. Severance 
Hermon A. Kelley W. B. Sanders 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and Director, ex-officiis 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W. G. Mather 
D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Myron T. Herrick 
Charles F. Brush Guerdon S. Holden 
E. S. Burke, Jr. William R. Huntington 


Ralph M. Coe Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
H. G. Dalton Amos B. McNairy 
F. E. Drury Earl W. Oglebay 


Mrs. Henry A. Everett Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Edward B. Greene Frederic S. Porter 
Salmon P. Halle Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. Ambrose Swasey 
Edward S. Harkness Worcester R. Warner 
E. L. Whittemore 
STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Assistant in Textiles, Gertrude Underhill 
Acting Curator of Painting,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Early American Art, Lawrence Park 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Assistant in Print Dept., Phoebe W. Cutler 
Registrar and Assistant Secretary, Frank J. Pool 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 


Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn, 
Ruth F. Ruggles, Katharine Gibson, Alice W. 
Howard. Advisor, Henry Turner Bailey 


Curator of Musical Arts, Douglas Moore 
Assistant, Arthur W. Quimby 
Advisor, Thomas Whitney Surette 


Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Irene J. Kaul 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute or 
devise 

Endowment Benefactors contribute or 
devise 


$500,000 


100,000 
Benefactors contribute or devise 25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 

devise 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay annually 100 
Organization Members pay annually 50 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually 10 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 

ADMISSION 


Open daily from 9 a.m. to § p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to Io p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 

GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 
LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to g. 
CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 
GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 
WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 
PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 
LUNCH ROOM 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’hote lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
before noon. 
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